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EDITORIAL 


As the new academic year opens, it looks as if the war in Europe 
would be over before many weeks. Reconversion, readjustment, and 
all that goes with such terms will no doubt be the order of the day. 
Never have educators faced issues such as are confronting us now. 
The Army thinks it has revolutionized the regular patterns of col- 
lege teaching. Many think the experiences the men have had while 
away have been so exciting that the tame classtoom will not appeal 
to them when they return. Others think that the Army has so 
demonstrated the need of a college education that they will rush 
for it when they get back. Some think that the wartime emphasis 
on science and mathematics has been such that we will never 
allow youths to pass through the halls of learning again without 
a thorough knowledge of these tools. Others think we will with- 
draw to a few good books and there find in the truth of the cen- 
turies that which will guide us now. Some big advertisers are try- 
ing still to get us to keep America “just like they left it” for the 
boys when they return. No doubt many of the boys and their par- 
ents as well are thinking of the time when they will be home and 
things will be “back to normal.” 

It is doubtful that we will be able to point to many gains which 
have been made in education during the war. The educator will 
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be asked to point to one single technique which he has developed 
out of the war. In the field of adult education, the greatest oppor- 
tunity was perhaps presented. Yet, with all the civilian defense 
activity, it would be difficult to show that anything significant was 
accomplished. In fact, it would be hard to prove that enough was 
accomplished to justify all the shoe leather which was worn out 
by well-meaning, but frustrated and misguided, people. 

In the area of community organization, we have accomplished 
nothing of any significance. We have not yet learned how to get 
below the level of verbalization in coordinating councils, and other 
such programming to get to where the people live. Any one work- 
ing with groups of community leaders soon becomes impressed with 
the fact that a few individuals within the community attend end- 
less rounds of meetings and conferences and little happens below 
that level. We have not yet learned how to develop an indigenous 
leadership among people. 

In the field of youth interests, the same thing is true. Delin- 
quency is on the increase. We have developed youth services, and 
then coordinating councils to integrate them and coordinators to 
coordinate the coordinators, and again the same thing happens— 
nothing for those who need it most. Young gang members fight 
gun battles, and police are killed, and no technique is yet perfected 
by which young people’s needs are met. 

Educational institutions have not yet learned to look at com- 
munities and build programs out of their needs. This is particularly 
reflected in the fact that the minorities which have moved about 
in the country are undergoing all the disorganization which they 
have always undergone. The difference is that the immigrants who 
came here in mass migrations were largely Catholic in background 
and sent their children to parochial schools and the church con- 
trolled them. In these present migrations within the country, the 
people patronize the public schools and we know nothing about 
how to deal with them. 

The same is true of meeting prejudices with regard to these 
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groups. In the last war, Negroes were pulled into Northern indus- 
tries because of the labor shortage. Some towns tried to send them 
back after the war, but most of them stayed. During the days of 
the dust-bowl migrations, the classic way of treating these people 
again was to send them back to the place from whence they came. 
No doubt the same will be true this time. The only difference is 
that they refuse to go. We will have to do what we have done be- 
fore and let them go through the disorganization which comes 
from changed environment, unless we develop programs from 
here on out. We certainly have not developed them to this point 
in spite of the need growing out of the tremendous shift in popula- 
tion during the war effort. 

It has been a truism that the changes which have come in educa- 
tion have come as a result of changes in social life which forced 
the educator to change his procedures rather than that the school 
has led the social process. In this instance again we have learned 
little. Must society depend on blind forces of change forever? 


DAN W. DODSON 








EDUCATION OF POSTWAR AMERICANS 
George Stefansky 


The sociological concept of education on which this article is 
based is this: We call education any method that serves the process 
of promoting individual growth. Since individual growth in the 
majority of cases takes place against a social background, we may 
well say that education primarily serves to make the individual 
who is asocial by his nature eventually function in the particular 
type of his social setting. 

Education is one of the oldest concerns of mankind. Man’s desire 
for education, that is, for acquiring and passing on knowledge, 
can be traced back to the oldest sources of religion and philosophy 
(which, of course, was a kind of religion too). Even our chief in- 
strument and symbol of education, the school, originated in a 
sense from religion or rather from organized religion, namely, 
from the church. The Christian church was the first to recognize 
the mighty power of education, and to establish, for reasons of her 
own policy, regimented education. The monastery schools were, 
indeed, model schools as far as organization and operation were 
concerned. Unfortunately, however, they survived as models far 
beyond the time in which they had been useful. In fact, they sur- 
vived in their basic philosophy almost up to the beginning of this 
century. That does not mean that educational methods and ma- 
terials did not change. They changed, naturally. But the system 
of moral, social, and cultural values that the church had attached to 
her idea of school and through school to life remained unchanged. 

Until very recently, nobody would have questioned the function 
of the school as the place where the child or the adolescent was 
taught to develop into an exceptionally good, and sociable individ- 
ual, interested only in constructive work. And they were taught as 
though the grown-up world actually consisted of individuals of the 
highest perfection. After they had grown up themselves, they had 
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to accept the painful rift between the ideal, that is the theological, 
pattern of life and bare reality. Not even the French Revolution, 
which sagaciously sensed and with some success fought the prepon- 
derance of theology in European culture, realized that it was not our 
values which were wrong, but rather the measuring rod in educa- 
tion through which we have arrived at them. 

Education undoubtedly will be profoundly affected by the 
changes the wars and revolutions of this century will have brought 
about. It will probably shift from its theological basis to a reality 
basis. This process has been in the making since the last third of the 
nineteenth century, if not even longer. The chief impulses did not 
come from the pedagogues of the nineteenth century, such as Pesta- 
lozzi, Frobel, etc., but from other directions. The strongest push 
obviously came from medicine, especially from the new psychol- 
ogy, the psychology of the unconscious, which irresistibly swept 
away the whole glory of our moral concepts. Another strong push 
came from a science which was still new some forty or fifty years 
ago, from sociology. Through sociology most of our social institu- 
tions and relations at last found their rational interpretation. I 
would also believe that the philosophy of relativism, which is gain- 
ing ever more ground, and now spans from mathematical physics 
to history and philology, has greatly reduced our belief in absolute 
values. The best example of it in the English-speaking world seems 
to me Bertrand Russell, and it certainly was not a mere incident 
that some three or four years ago the conservative school authorities 
in New York fought so bitterly yet vainly against him. 

Now, what will education be like after the shift from its theo- 
logical to a reality basis? Can we answer this question in a few 
words? I think we can. It is pretty safe to say that education will 
cease to be a “moral instrument” and become a social force. The 
highest goal of education then will be to make the individual suc- 
cessfully function within his society irrespective of any scale of 
values. The totalitarian states were the first to discover and to use 
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education as a social force, and we know how much of their politi- 
cal and military success was due to their philosophy of education. 
Democracy probably will have to follow the principles of this phi- 
losophy, though it will have to fill the philosophy with a construc- 
tive content. 

The first step in rebuilding the educational program in our future 
democracy will, according to one school of thought, consist in mak- 
ing the child acquainted with the modern industrial reality in which 
he is destined to live for the rest of his life. In the following I quote 
from one of the most exciting readings I came across lately, “Al- 
though our civilization became increasingly one of industrial cities 
during the r9th century, our social forms remained those of a rural 
society supporting and surrounding trading towns. ... We actually 
tried to shut out the industrial reality from our social lives. It ap- 
peared to us as... something which must be kept rigorously away 
from our real values. That so many city children have never seen a 
cow is generally regarded as a scandal—and rightly so. But that a 
great many more... have never been inside a factory should have 
been even more astounding. Actually, all of us accepted it as the 
most natural thing in the world, precisely because the industrial 
system was not part of the social order in which we lived.” 

It seems, however, that the industrial system slowly is becoming 
part of our social order. Totalitarian states again are ahead of our 
democracy. Professor Counts of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, recently published an article’ in which he pointed to an 
interesting experiment he made in 1925. He drew up a list of forty- 
five occupations and asked senior-high-school students in different 
parts of this country to rate them from the point of view of their 
standing in the community. The same questionnaire was circulated 
among Russian schoolboys in different districts of Russia. In the 


* Peter Drucker, The Future of Industrial Man (New York: The John Day Company, 


1942), pp. 41-42. 
* George S. Counts published an article in Religion and the World Order (New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1944). A series of addresses and discussions ed. by Frederick Johnson. 
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Russian rankings the three occupations that were rated highest 
were: aviator, civil engineer, and machinist, in that order, each of 
which was rated low by the American students. This was, of course, 
almost twenty years ago. Much may have changed in the mean- 
time, even before this war. 

An important place in the school curriculum of the postwar era 
will probably be occupied by instruction in political and social sub- 
jects closely related to daily events. That will have to be done not 
only on a nationwide, but world-wide basis. After such instruction, 
political and social propaganda will not reach the individual unpre- 
pared. Moreover, the man who has passed only the lower grades of 
schooling will be to a certain extent independent in his political and 
social views, immune against any opinion that might not have been 
originally his own. To be sure, a difficulty that is not to be under- 
estimated might arise here. The school itself might be used as an 
instrument of political and social propaganda by the government 
in power. Various suggestions have been made on this point. The 
International Education Assembly which recently met in Mary- 
land, and in which thirty-two allied and associated nations were 
represented, recommended “an international office of education,” 
which might serve as a regulating and perhaps even as a controlling 
instance. Professor Lindeman has made a similar suggestion in 
Section 5 of his “Minimum Requirements for Peace.” 

Another problem of the utmost importance might be the ques- 
tion of teaching history. History always has been a means of im- 
buing youth with nationalistic ideas. Nationalistic ideas may or 
may not be all right. At any rate, there always is just one little step 
from sound nationalism to national egocentrism (to use a word 
Professor Maclver, the sociologist of Columbia University, coined 
in his newest book).’ We are today and probably will be for some 
time to come in a growing stream of nationalism. Any war in- 


*R. M. Maclver, Towards an Abiding Peace (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1943). 
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creases nationalism. So there is little hope that something may be 
done to reform teaching of history in the immediate future. If re- 
forms were taken they probably would lie in the direction of replac- 
ing nationalistic history by teaching world history and by putting 
more emphasis on teaching the history of culture, which up to now 
has been almost completely neglected in schools. Here in this coun- 
try, teachers of history are speaking of reforms in the opposite sense, 
increasing and strengthening nationalistic tendencies among the 
growing generations. It was like that all over Europe before this 
war broke out. We must not forget that fascism sprang from a 
nationalistic philosophy of history: in Germany from Heinrich 
Treitschke, in Italy from Vilfredo Pareto, in France from Georges 
Sorrel, etc. In order to parry the threatening fascism the so-called 
democratic nations rushed into a nationalistic teaching of history 
as one of their defense measures. They locked themselves up from 
each other psychologically. It was a kind of psychological auton- 
omy that resembled and implied all the potential dangers of the 
prewar economic autonomy. 

There are, of course, many other points that we should discuss, 
such as whether or to what extent we should continue teaching in 
the humanities, how we should organize the studies of languages, 
the question of the religious education which for instance was re- 
quired in most of the European schools before the war, the many 
problems of the preschool education of children, the reorganiza- 
tion of the European (not only German) schools, the question of 
international exchange of students, and so on. In all these problems 
we certainly will have to arrive at a decision when the war is won. 


What About the Quantitative Development? 

May I first summarize some data from a book by Paul T. David.’ 
There has been a steady increase in the school attendance of boys 
and girls between 14 and 20 years in the last thirty years. In the 
younger age groups the school attendance has evidently increased 


“Paul T. David, Post War Youth Employment (Washington, D. C.: American Council 
on Education, 1943). 
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on the ground of the school laws that were passed in most of the 
States during the last fifty years. However, it is interesting that 10 
per cent more of the boys between 18-20, and 7 per cent more of 
the girls between 18—20 continued their school education in 1940 as 
compared to 1910. In the years immediately prior to the present 
war, approximately half of all oncoming youth were remaining in 
high school until graduation, and most other youth were attending 
high school for one or more years. Thirty per cent of the white men 
inducted into the army in this war were high-school graduates 
compared to only 4 per cent in the last World War, while on the 
other hand only 31 per cent of all inducted white men in this war 
had just grade school or no schooling compared to 79 per cent in 
the last World War. In general, we may well say that, speaking in 
figures of population and grades of education, there is an increas- 
ing demand for educational growth in America. And yet, we must 
not overrate the favorable showing of this situation. The Selective 
Service Bulletin, May 1944, revealed the surprising fact that the 
number of the educationally deficient registrants totaled 240,000 
up to that date. That is quite a considerable number if we take into 
account that the total of American casualties in this war, before the 
invasion had started, amounted to exactly 201,454, that is, to less 
than the number of illiterates or almost illiterates among the mili- 
tary age groups. 

We have thus far spoken of the long-range problems in Ameri- 
can postwar education. These problems, however, do not include 
the educational emergency that will confront us in the period right 
after the war. This emergency will be a kind of new experience in 
education. For it will not be exactly education that the millions of 
returning young men and women will expect to be offered after 
their coming home, but re-education. That is something very dif- 
ferent. Education essentially implies growth; re-education implies 
adjustment. And it will be not an adjustment planned for single 
individuals, but a new type of adjustment, mass adjustment. It 
sounds fantastic. It has been figured out that approximately ten 
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million young men and women alone will be demobilized from 
the armed forces who will need and seek retraining. Perhaps fif- 
teen to twenty million people in the manufacturing and mechani- 
cal industries will shift to other occupations due to the change in 
the labor market after the war. The great advance of technology 
after the war will cause a lessened demand for labor in the produc- 
tion and distribution of material goods, and consequently large 
numbers of people will have to find employment elsewhere. These 
and certainly many more occupational shifts and changes and 
simultaneously educational needs will evolve from the early post- 
war period. 

Anticipating this situation, the Government, the legislatures of 
the States, and educational experts are preparing to meet the com- 
ing needs. It probably will be a relatively short-lived expansion of 
the education market, but the expansion will be in full force from 
the very beginning. In order to keep control over this movement 
when it sets in, planning in advance is necessary. And we are 
already making plans. The planning is in the areas of administra- 
tion, operation, and finance, and provides in almost all instances for 
centralizing bodies. The centralization seems to me significant be- 
yond the immediate purpose of the plans. I think that, as in most of 
_the other fields of our social, economic, and political life after the 
war, we will also in the realm of education keep to a planned pro- 
gram beyond the emergency period and will not too soon, if at all, 
return to the laissez faire of our liberal education of the past. What, 
in a sociological sense, is most interesting in the plans and provi- 
sions that are being made for postwar education in America is the 
fact that they definitely constitute a big step toward socializing 
education, giving for the first time in American history the lower 
income classes a chance to compete eventually in work from which 
they have been excluded in the past. 





Dr. Stefansky is from Czechoslovakia and is a graduate student at the New York School 
for Social Work. 








RECENT TRENDS OF ADULT EDUCATION 
IN CHINA 


Chao Pu-hsia 


What Is Adult Education? 


If the writer is justified in stating that theoretically no two per- 
sons can agree on a definition for education as a whole, then he can 
state emphatically that the same lack of agreement holds concern- 
ing the meaning of adult education. Therefore, what the writer is 
going to say may not represent the unanimous opinion of the adult 
educators in his homeland and may appear entirely strange to those 
in the country he is visiting. This will be condoned, however, as 
long as he remains consistent in his treatment. 

Adult education as a social movement. — Adult education as a 
social movement is not meant in the mere sense that its agencies, 
like the traditional schools, are social or socializing institutions, but 
is meant in the sense that adult-education movement, at least in 
China, is or should be identical to a movement for social reform. 
The best illustration is the Chinese Rural Reconstruction Move- 
ment, started about 1930. This movement has been recognized as a 
social movement, because its leaders and trained personnel have 
worked with the masses in the task of direct social reform. At the 
same time, however, if it is looked on as guidance and teaching on 
the part of the leaders and personnel, and as learning on the part of 
the masses; it is also clearly adult education. Direct social reform 
and education are but two phases of the same thing. Technically 
speaking, the series of direct social-reform activities constitute the 
curriculum, and “education” the method. This is inevitable and 
highly desirable, because the education of those who bear the direct 
responsibility of the present society should coincide with their real 
life situations. There is no better way of applying the theory that 
“education is life” or “learning by doing.” 
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Adult education as a movement for educational reform. — If we 
should maneuver ourselves into a position high enough to look at 
that huge mass of educational practices represented by such desig- 
nations as adult education, social education, mass education, 
people’s education, and so on, in Russia, China, Japan, Germany, 
Italy, as well as in the United States, England, and Denmark, and 
examine them for a period of, say, 150 years, we would find that 
adult education has evolved out of the failure of the traditional 
school systems to meet all the educational needs of the people. The 
more various programs of adult education have come into being, 
the more they have constituted a challenge to traditional school 
systems. Metaphorically, the multifarious adult-education agencies 
are at present but a band of neglected stepchildren, agitating, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, among other things, for setting the edu- 
cational home in order. When order is established, or, speaking 
more accurately, when much progress is made in that direction, 
the organization and “strategy” of adult education may not be what 
it is today. 

Adult education as a type of educational practice. — Aside from 
the foregoing two observations of its nature, adult education is 
more often taken to mean a particular type of educational practice, 
referring to that part of the educational program that is barred 
from the halls of traditional schools. It is difficult to give a short and 
succinct description of traditional schools. While there are in fact 
different degrees of being traditional in different schools in differ- 
ent parts of the world, suffice it to say that traditional schools, by 
and large, are those educational agencies which form what Mat- 
thew Arnold called the educational ladder. First of all, they are set 
up for children and adolescents, Second, they are usually attended 
by youngsters from well-to-do families, although in some countries 
almost all children are now able to attend elementary and even sec- 

* This is very arbitrary. Some authorities have traced adult education in England back to 


about 160 years ago. Adult education in the United States began shortly after the Revolu- 
tionary War. The first Danish folk high school was opened at Rodding in 1844. 
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ondary schools. Third, they are preparing for a life to be lived in 
years to come rather than for life on the spot. 

On the other hand, adult-education agencies, having increased 
profusely outside of school walls, are characterized by three ele- 
ments which are diametrically opposed to the above-mentioned 
characteristics of conventional schools. First, they take adults, 
chiefly but not exclusively, for their clientele. Second, they empha- 
size meeting the educational needs of the underprivileged—those 
who are socially or economically oppressed and those who need 
additional education but who must continue to work while learn- 
ing. Third and last, they are trying to meet the needs of life on the 
spot. 

This is the writer’s conception of adult education, a conception 
widely accepted in China, From an etymological point of view, 
adult education so interpreted may appear strange to English-speak- 
ing peoples. But the writer wishes to emphasize that his approach 
is not etymological but empirical, that is, based on facts, not the facts 
of one country but the facts of all countries where adult education 
has been developed to any extent. In the academic world, many 
practices are assigned casual names, and, when the practices are 
developed, it often happens that the names no longer fit etymologi- 
cally. At that point, while some people may resort to Procrustean 
beds, the writer would prefer to challenge the tyranny of words 
simply by ignoring them. A Professor Smith may have nothing to 
do with metals in his research, and a Mr. Chow is not likely to be 
fond of that Chinese dish containing the same name. So readers are 
requested not to frown when they find some child-care agencies in- 
cluded in adult-education agencies in China. As a matter of fact, the 
Chinese equivalent of adult education is shi hui chiao yu (social 
education) or ming chung chiao yu (people’s education). 


A Résumé of Agencies and Areas of Adult Education 
Agencies under control of organs of educational administration. 
— The organs of educational administration in China are the Min- 
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istry of Education in the National Government, the departments 
of education of provincial governments, and the bureaus of educa- 
tion of county and city governments. Figures on the number of 
adult-education agencies under these controls in 1941-1942, accord- 
ing to the latest available statistics supplied by the Chinese Ministry 
of Education, total 153,667 institutions. 

Of all these institutions, people’s schools or adult schools receive 
more emphasis than the other agencies. Adult schools usually aim 
at teaching illiterates sixteen years of age or over. Using the experi- 
mental results of the Mass Education Movement, the adult schools 
can now help the illiterates to master in 200 hours the basic Chinese 
of 1,300 characters in reading and writing. In 1930, an estimate of 
illiterates between sixteen and sixty inclusive put it at 202,000,000. 
Since then and up to 1942, 30,623,776 or roughly one sixth of that 
number received this basic-Chinese education.’ 

Areas of adult education —The areas of adult education coincide 
with the areas of life needs. The writer is accustomed to the follow- 
ing groupings: 

a) Education for direct self-preservation—physical and health 

education 

b) Education for indirect self-preservation—education for liveli- 

hood 

c) Education for homemaking—including education for parent- 

hood | 

d) Education for social relationships 

e) Education for citizenship 

f) Language education 

g) Science education 

h) Arts education 


These eight areas are representative of the activities carried on in 
the different institutions of adult education. 


* Chen Li-fu, Chinese Education During the War, 1937-1942 (Chungking: The Ministry 
of Education, 1942), p. 16. 
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Programs under controls other than those of the organs of edu- 
cational administration.— Many adult-education programs now 
under control of administrative organs other than those of educa- 
tion are important in adult education. In the following paragraphs 
an attempt will be made to introduce the most important of these 
programs. 

In the area of education for direct self-preservation, mention 
should be made of health education, under the control of the Na- 
tional Health Administration and the departments of civil affairs 
in provincial, county, and city governments. Although other agen- 
cies are doing some auxiliary health-education work, its chief re- 
sponsibility lies with the public hospitals. Activities of health 
education include demonstrations, exhibits, classes, and individual 
guidance. 

Agricultural extension and the cooperative movement are two 
important programs in the area of education for indirect self-preser- 
vation or education for livelihood. Agricultural extension is under 
control of the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry and the depart- 
ments of reconstruction in provincial, county, and city governments. 
Administrators in these various governments are backed up on 
technical matters by the Central Agricultural Research Institute 
and provincial and county experimental farms. Agricultural col- 
leges have no official responsibilities for agricultural extension work, 
although their experimental results in the science of agriculture and 
the techniques of extension have been widely used. 

Cooperatives are under the care of the Bureau of Co-operatives in 
the National Government and the departments of reconstruction 
in provincial, county, and city governments. The administrative 
machines are aided by government and private banks. Since the war 
there has been an accelerated development of industrial coopera- 
tives, which are now operating semiofficially. 

In the area of education for social relationships, it is worth intro- 
ducing the new life movement which starts with teaching the 
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people such minor habits as keeping to the left (not right!) on the 
streets, forming lines, and not smoking in public places. Its ultimate 
aim is to build up a spirit of rebirth. 

Education for citizenship includes newspapers, popular reading 
matter, motion pictures, and radio, all under the control of the 
Ministry of Information. Another important phase of education 
for citizenship is guidance or coaching in self-government, for 
which the Ministry of Interior in the National Government and 
the departments of civil affairs in provincial, county, and city 
governments are responsible. By far the most important phase of 
citizenship education is the political education carried on in the 
compulsory militia training. 

All these programs, before 1940, reached the masses mainly 
through the institutes of popular education (experimental districts 
for people’s education) and public elementary schools, which were 
under the control of educational administrative organs. 

Personnel training—Roughly speaking, there have been two 
types of training institutions, the consolidated type and the differen- 
tiated type. Before the war started in 1937, there had been several 
institutions of the consolidated type on the secondary level, one de- 
partment in a private university, and an independent college. The 
independent college was the Kiangsu Provincial College of Educa- 
tion at Wusih, Kiangsu, and since 1938 at Kweilin, Kwangsi. It had 
a department of adult education, another department of agricul- 
tural education, and several two-year courses for motion-picture 
and radio education, agricultural extension, and industrial arts. 
This college was responsible for the developments in adult educa- 
tion in China for thirteen years prior to 1941. 

Of the differentiated type, there are, for example, agricultural 
colleges and secondary-agricultural schools for extension workers, 
schools of physical education for personnel in charge of public play- 
grounds, library schools for librarians, and short courses for adult- 
school teachers, story tellers, and so on. 
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At the present, there is no information to show any training 
schools of the consolidated type on the secondary level. There are, 
however, a number of temporary short courses offering training to 
various personnel branches. The number of departments of adult 
education in universities has increased to about six. 

In the autumn of 1941 the Kiangsu Provincial College of Educa- 
tion with its temporary war site at Kweilin was taken over by the 
Ministry of Education and reorganized into the National College 
of Social Education with its campus at Pishan, near Chungking. 
This step taken by the central government represents its interest 
in training personnel on a national scale. It opened with a depart- 
ment of adult-education administration, a department of libraries 
and museums, a department of social-service administration, a 
junior college course (two years above senior middle school) of 
motion-picture and radio education. 


The New County System 


The New County System as a result of consolidation of adult- 
education programs.— A perusal of the previous section reveals 
that the vital parts of the whole program of “life education” are 
taken care of by administrative agencies other than the educational. 
The “educational” institutions have direct responsibility only for 
cultural education in its narrower sense, but, because of their great 
numbers and intimate contact with the masses, they have been 
proved useful as media for educational programs other than the 
merely cultural. The need for closer coordination and consolidation 
of the important agencies of adult education and of the important 
phases of the whole program for social reconstruction was felt by 
adult educators or rural reconstruction promoters as early as 1930. 
The idea was first carried out in experiment stations and later in 
demonstration districts. Then several provincial governments be- 
came interested and many experimental counties were organized. 
At last there was developed a compact program which, when ac- 
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cepted and promulgated by the National Government, was known 
as New County System. It was in 1939 when the National Govern- 
ment ordered all provincial governments in free China to effect 
a reorganization of the local political, economic, and educational 
units according to the new system. 

New County System based on pao chia.—The new system is based 
on the organization of pao chia. Pao chia is a kind of local self- 
government originating in the eleventh century. In 1932, when the 
National Government was fighting the communists in Kiangsi, it 
was remodeled and practised with great success. The present prac- 
tice of pao chia, as a part of the New County System, comprises four 
levels under the county or Asien. The lowest level or unit is the 
family. About ten families make one chia. About ten chia make one 
pao; so each pao has about 100 families. About ten pao make one 
hsiang (township) or ¢seng (town); so each Asiang or tseng has 
about 1,000 families. Many Asiang and tseng make a county or Asien. 

“Trinity” of the school principal—The center of gravity of the 
system is in Asiang, tseng, and pao. All the public services in each 
geographical or administrative unit on Asiang, tseng, or pao levels 
are to be combined into one organization: one is the school, teach- 
ing the old as well as the young; another is the local government, 
charged with political and economic responsibilities; a third is the 
local militia. The school principal is at the same time head of the ff 
other two parts. The teachers do a part of the work outside of teach- 
ing. The pao units are supervised by Aszang or tseng units, which are 
in turn under the supervision of the county government. 

Union of k’uan, ch’iao, yang, wei.—In the system we see exempli- 
fied the principle of “union of k’uan, ch’tao, yang, wei.” Wei means 
protection, particularly in the sense of defense against aggression. 
Yang means livelihood. Ch’iao means teaching. People are to be 
taught (ch’iao) to protect their safety (wei) and improve their live- 
lihood (yang). K’uan means the act of governing. People are not 
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to be merely governed but be taught (ch’iao) to govern (k’uan) 
themselves. Worded in another way, k’uan represents the politi- 
cal phase of the program, yang the economic, and wei the military. 
These three phases are to be supported by education (ch’iao) be- 
cause people are to learn to run their own businesses. All four 
phases—k’uan, ch’iao, yang, wei—make up one unit program 
carried out by one unit organization. 

Three stages of national reconstruction.—Probably a brief ex- 
planation of Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s idea of the three stages of national 
reconstruction is necessary. According to Dr. Sun, the father of the 
Chinese Republic, the first stage of national reconstruction is the 
military stage—to wipe out militarists and other reactionaries. The 
second stage is tutelary or educational—to teach the people to be 
the masters of a new political order. The third stage is the constitu- 
tional stage after which the task of national revolution and recon- 
struction will be complete. The tremendous amount of work in the 
tutelary stage awaits the efforts of Chinese adult educators, who 
have now found in the New County System an effective instrument 
to carry on their work. The only caution to be taken is not to be over- 
effective with the system as it is mainly in the hands of the intelli- 
gentsia under upper-level government control. 

Adult education as a social movement, and leaning toward edu- 
cational reform.—It is clear that the the program embodied in the 
New County System is one of social movement. So far as education 
is concerned, it is more a program of adult education than of adoles- 
cent or child education, because adults make up the overwhelming 
majority of the clientele. Indeed, the program embodied in the New 
County System is a good example of adult education as a social 
movement. With its revolutionary ideas and practices, it is also 
considered an important educational reform. Many of Professor 
John Dewey’s followers in China think that the whole program is 
in accord with his philosophy of education. 
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Recent Trends Summarized 


Integration at lower administrative levels —By the application 
of the New County System it is clear that drastic steps have been 
taken to effect integration and consolidation of the program of so- 
cial reconstruction and/or adult education. This is justified by the 
urgency of the task, the sparseness of population in rural areas, and 
the necessity of being economical from the point of view of time, 
personnel, and materials. 

Awakening to the necessity of coordination at upper administra- 
tive levels.— As has been revealed above, almost all the vital parts 
of life education are now under divergent administrative controls. 
Following the integration at lower levels, it seems obvious that a 
second step must be taken to secure better coordination at upper 
levels. Among those who felt the need is the writer who, in the 
spring of 1941, proposed the organization of a joint committee of 
representatives from different related administrative units in the 
central government and all related national organizations. He also 
proposed the organization of like committees in the provinces. In 
a newspaper article, he called for a united front in the adult-educa- 
tion movement and emphasized a common program for a common 
clientele. Although nothing has been done since he left his country, 
he is nevertheless relatively certain that the chances are ripening for 
better coordination. 

The role of adult education in national reconstruction.—Since 
this is the tutelary stage and tutelage calls for education of adults, 
it is no exaggeration to say that adult education is playing one of the 
most important roles in national reconstruction, a role it has never 
played before. The application of the New County System is proof 
of the statement. 

Two groups of Chinese adult educators——Chinese adult educa- 
tors may be classified into two groups. One group represents the 
broadest point of view and has always looked at education in its 
broad social context. This group of people directly takes part in 
social reform work, which to them is nothing but living a common 
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life with their “pupils” and educating them by solving together 
common problems as they arise. 

Another group of Chinese adult educators tends to evade the vital 
political, economic, and social issues, and to take refuge under the 
camouflage of cultural education. They have talked a great deal 
about the war plans on paper, but have never been bold enough to 
stretch their heads out of their dugouts! They have virtually given 
up the first front. They refrain from thinking of a second one. In- 
stead, they seek their third, fourth, fifth, . . . fronts in libraries, 
museums, literacy classes, public playgrounds, and other like institu- 
tions. In a word, they are withdrawing from the battle with real life. 

Future scope of adult education —In conclusion, let us turn back 
to adult education as a type of educational practice and look at it for 
the moment as technically as possible. Suppose some one would 
ask: What would be the scope of adult education in the future ac- 
cording to the experience of Chinese adult educators? The simple 
answer the writer wishes to give is that it is wholly a matter of 
“expediency.” For example, for convenience of division of labor, a 
day may come when education will be divided on a basis of educa- 
tional standard, such as as elementary, secondary, and higher; the 
teaching of illiterate adults may be included in elementary educa- 
tion, some other programs may be distributed among secondary 
and higher educational agencies, and some research libraries and 
museums may be included exclusively in higher education. Or, it 
may also turn out that education will be divided on a basis of ages 
of the educated, such as infant education, child education, adoles- 
cent education, adult education, and senescent education; and the 
graduate schools, for example, may be classified as adult-education 
agencies. The future scope of adult education depends upon how 
adult education will develop and how the whole scheme of the edu- 
cation of human beings will be remodeled. 





Mr. Chao Pu-Hsia is a member of the Executive Committee, Chinese National Association 
of Adult Education, and the Association’s representative in America. He is author of An 
Outline of Adult Education, 1935; Rural Education and Adult Education, 1937; Adminis- 
tration of Adult Education, 1938; and People’s Organization, 1940. 








NORWEGIAN STUDENTS FIGHT THE WAR 
Kurt D. Singer 


A quotation from Fritt Folk, Vidkun Quisling’s own newspaper 
of January 3, 1944: “Who can say that he knows one single student 
in Norway who has not distributed illegal newspapers or taken part 
in one way or another in underground activities against the German 
authorities and Vidkun Quisling’s Government? Not one!” 

This startling tribute to the courageous Norwegian students was 
paid in all the Nazi-controlled newspapers of occupied Norway. 
Thus the Nazis themselves have testified that the Norwegian stu- 
dents and professors have fought for nearly four years a bitter fight 
for intellectual freedom. 

This is, briefly, the story of their struggle from 1940-1944. 

On September 25, 1940, a “Quisling cabinet” was appointed by 
Josef Terboven, the Nazi governor of Norway. That very day he 
made a speech and told the Norwegian people that King Haakon 
had been dethroned and the government deposed. 

A few days later, the students of the Oslo University took part in 
a large meeting. Eight hundred students attended the meeting and 
as many students were unable to find room in the assembly hall. 
The principal speech was delivered by Dr. Johan Scharffenberg, a 
prominent doctor and political journalist. The speaker declared 
that King Haakon was the expression of the will of the Norwegian 
people to regain their liberty and independence. At the end of the 
meeting a vote was taken. All 800 students rose solemnly in con- 
firmation of a joint declaration that, whatever might happen, they 
would stand firm in complete unity. 

Three days after this meeting a uniformed Hirdman—this is a 
Quisling stormtrooper—provoked a riot outside Oslo University. 
The incident had obviously been organized by the Hirdmen in ad- 
vance, and as soon as the first Hirdman had been put in his place 
by the students a large number of his colleagues arrived in trucks. 
They were armed with batons, and a bitter street fight ensued. 
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The next day, Dr. Johan Scharffenberg, who had lectured to the 
students and who was over 70 years of age, was arrested and taken 
to Gestapo headquarters, together with the president of the stu- 
dent’s association, John Sanness. They were held in prison for seven 
weeks. These were amongst the first political arrests to be made in 
occupied Norway. 

In the days that followed, anti-Quisling and anti-German demon- 
strations took place in schools, high schools, and colleges through- 
out the country. Many students, lecturers, and academics were 
arrested. Threats were made on October 7, 1940, to close the Uni- 
versity of Oslo and all high schools, but the threat was not carried 
out. Instead on October 11 the Norwegian student’s association was 
dissolved and its funds confiscated by the Nazis. The fact that the 
Nazis did not even attempt to nazify or re-establish the student’s 
association on their own lines is in itself a significant admission of 
their lack of support amongst the students. 

During the winter of 1940-1941 the Nazis made many attempts 
to nazify the Norwegian universities and the colleges of university 
rank. They tried, among other things, to appoint new Quisling 
examiners. But they failed in this as they did in most of their at- 
tempts, owing to the firm stand put up by Professor Didrik Seip, 
the dean of the University of Oslo. 

In October 1941, however, three Nazis professors were appointed 
to the Oslo University. It was a futile gesture. No one ever listened 
to their lectures and eventually they ceased lecturing altogether. 

During the general terror of the state of emergency in September 
1941, the Quislings found an opportunity of taking revenge on 
Dean Seip, who had been such a stumbling block in their efforts to 
nazify the Oslo University. Professor Seip, 59 years old, was arrested 
and sent to the notorious Grini concentration camp. He received 
the most brutal treatment and among other things spent four 
weeks in solitary confinement in a dark cell. He was transferred to 
a concentration camp in Germany in April 1942. 

In his place the Quisling secretary of church and education, a 
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member of Quisling’s Cabinet, Ragner Skancke, was in effect ap- 
pointed president of the Oslo University but Adolf Hoel, a Nazi 
expert on the Arctic and a lecturer at the University, became acting 
principal. Three of the University professors and eighty students 
were arrested at that time. 

Adolf Hoel’s first act was to dismiss Karl Kramer, the president 
of the student’s joint committee, which represents the various fac- 
ulty committees. 

At this time it was also hinted that all the students would be en- 
rolled as members of Quisling’s own party the “Nasjonal Samling,” 
but the plan was abandoned owing to the strong resistance it en- 
countered. 

In the summer of 1942, the Nazis made their first attempts to 
admit students of their own creed to the universities and the col- 
leges, in preference to loyal Norwegians. Under this plan the Nazis 
did not have to possess the necessary academic qualifications as long 
as their party membership cards were in order. 

The campaign began in July simultaneously with the dismissal 
of the head of the dental college and the appointment of a Quisling 
in his place. The dental college was informed that the regulations of 
the colleges and the medical and pharmaceutical faculties of the 
University of Oslo had been altered. Under the new regulation the 
dominating factor in the appointment of teachers and the selection 
of students would not be their scholastic qualifications but their 
political outlook—a very serious matter in the case of medical 
students. 

The professors and teachers made a sharp protest to the authori- 
ties, but received no reply. Instead, further changes were made 
known, under which 25 per cent of the new students were to be 
selected by the “Ministry of Education” and not by the colleges. The 
bona fides of existing students were also to be scrutinized. 

When the time came for the Nazis actually to put these regula- 
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tions into operation the university and college professors and 
teachers throughout the country threatened to resign, and the 
authorities had to abandon their plans, at least for the time being. 

It was by no means only the University of Oslo which figured 
in this struggle. The Germans met equally stubborn resistance 
throughout all the Norwegian colleges and technical institutions. 
The Norwegian Pratt Institute in Trondheim has played a promi- 
nent part. The resistance movement here had been so forceful that 
the Gestapo made a raid on the school in October 1942 and opened 
fire on the students, following alleged sabotage and the blowing up 
of a troopship in the harbor. The students resisted and a number of 
them were injured. One of the professors of the school was also in- 
jured during this incident. Many students were arrested. 

Two months later, a whole class—about 30 students—was ar- 
rested, apparently because one student, for whom the Gestapo had 
been searching, had made his escape from the country. 

When in the spring of 1943, universal slave-labor conscription 
was introduced in Norway, the students too had to register at the 
labor exchanges. 

A new and more serious crisis began to develop at the University 
of Oslo in September 1943. It was provoked by a fresh Nazi attempt 
to throw open the gates of the university and the colleges to un- 
qualified Quisling students. A decree was also intended to make 
possible the entry of Quisling “volunteers” as a reward for their 
services on the eastern front as members of the “Norwegian Legion.” 

All the university faculties, with the exception of one Nazi, 
unanimously supported a protest which was made to the Nazi 
authorities, and the professors and lecturers declared that they 
would not be able to continue their work under such conditions. 

As a result, the Quisling authorities had to climb down to some 
extent, and the Secretary of Education summoned all the professors 
representing the faculties to a conference and assured them that it 
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was in their own interests that the University should not be closed. 
He promised that the new regulations would not be put into opera- 
tion for the time being. 

Three weeks later, in October 1943, the Quisling police suddenly 
made a swoop on the Oslo University and arrested eight professors 
who were suspected of leading the resistance movement and also 
some 200 students. Some of the students were transferred to Grini 
concentration camp. Once more protests were made by practically 
all the students. Twenty-two hundred of them sent individual letters 
of protest to the Ministry of Education demanding that those who 
had been arrested should be released and requesting a guarantee 
that such incidents would not be repeated. 

Faced with protests from all quarters, the Nazis put out a report 
that those who had been arrested were about to be released, whereas, 
in reality, the very opposite was the truth. The Nazis had in fact 
decided that those who had been arrested were to be detained for 
at least six months, as they had refused to sign a declaration of 
loyalty to the Quisling Party. 

For a week nothing happened—and then the German Gestapo 
took a hand. 

On a Sunday morning, November 28, 1943, a serious fire broke 
out in the assembly hall of the Oslo University. A great campaign 
was immediately whipped up against the students by the Nazis, 
accusing the students of vandalism and sabotage. 

All of the circumstances indicate, however, that the Germans set 
the University on fire themselves in order to create a crisis and fur- 
nish a pretext for more drastic action in view of their previous 
failures to suppress this important section of the home front. Con- 
trary to the normal reaction on acts of sabotage, the Nazis im- 
mediately published a highly detailed account of how the fire had 
broken out—details which they would hardly have known, at least 
so soon, if they had not been party to the incident. The fire was de- 
nounced by the Nazis asa “Communist outrage.” But the similiarity 
with the “Reichstag fire” technique is obvious. 
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Two days later followed the mass arrest of all students on whom 
the Gestapo could lay hands. From ten o’clock in the morning to 
two o'clock in the afternoon of November 30, 1943, the streets of 
Oslo were in a state of alarm as German Gestapo men and soldiers 
rushed through the streets in police cars, trucks, taxis, and motor 
cycles, rounding up students and professors. The main University 
buildings, the University library, the National Hospital, the stu- 
dent’s house, the laboratories, the new natural science department 
at Blindern, various libraries and museums, the Veterinary College, 
and the Dental College in Oslo were sourrounded by Nazi troops 
and police. All students present were taken in trucks to the main 
University buildings. Others were arrested in their homes. 

Altogether more than 2,000 students, a large number of professors, 
and some of the staff, as well as demonstrators among the general 
public, were arrested within those four hours. 

The students and professors were assembled in the main building 
of the Oslo University, where the chief of the German police and SS 
elite guards in Norway, General Rediess, made a violent speech ac- 
cusing them of forming a center of resistance. He told them that 
they would be deported to a special camp in Germany, adding that 
the authorities had been lenient in deciding to send them to a spe- 
cial camp and not to a concentration camp. 

Eight hundred women students were released and told to return 
home immediately and report to the local police. They were ordered 
not to leave their homes without permission from the police. 

The Gestapo hunt for students and professors continued through- 
out the week and was also extended through the whole country. 
Students who were helping farmers on the land or working in 
forestry were also being rounded up. Even students who had 
graduated as long ago as 1941 were being arrested. 

When it became known that the university students were to be 
deported to concentration camps in Nazi Germany, church groups 
reached a decision to try to have a pastor accompany the deportees 
and to live with them in imprisonment abroad. Immediately four 
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young pastors volunteered for the assignment and the Reverend 
Einar Globersen, secretary-general of the Christian student associa- 
tion, was selected. 

However, permission to carry out the plan first had to be obtained 
from the Nazis. Repeated requests were made but not a single one 
of them elicited a response. The church leaders, according to 
an underground report from Norway to the Royal Norwegian 
Government in London, “have been unable to regard this silence as 
anything other than new evidence that the German overlords do 
not entertain the least respect or concern for the values of the soul.” 

The message continues: “It now remains for the church to follow 
the only course left open to it, perilous though it be. It has sent out 
an appeal to all Christians to participate in prayer for the Nor- 
wegian student youth who for an indefinite period must slave on 
foreign soil in Nazi camps.” The Nazis, declaring the University of 
Oslo had been a hotbed for anti-Nazi activity, have now strictly for- 
bidden all prayers for Norwegian students who are held prisoners 
by the Nazis. 

A large number of students fled the country; many who have 
gone to neutral Sweden are continuing their studies there; those 
who have been so fortunate as to reach Great Britain have joined 
the Norwegian Forces in England and Canada. 

Six students are known to have been executed for trying to escape 
from Norway in small fishing vessels but hundreds are today proud 


pilots in the Norwegian Airforce waiting for the coming invasion 
of the North. 





Mr. Singer is an authority on Scandinavia. His lectures on “I Interviewed Quisling” and 
other related subjects, and his articles in numerous popular magazines, including The Satur- 
day Evening Post, make him well known to the American public. 
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MAKING THE FOUR FREEDOMS A REALITY 
Mabel Wilson Smart 


During wartime there is a more obvious need for functional in- 
tegration in society than in peacetime, the interdependence of 
groups is naturally felt to be a prerequisite for victory. Civilian 
esprit de corps is just as vital as unified military effort. When there 
is striving for acommon goal the dissimilarities of our various popu- 
lation groups can be constructively utilized and become a source of 
strength. We are a land of many minorities in constant interaction 
through which the growth of cultural unity occurs. It is a difficult 
process, this emergence of a dynamic togetherness that will be 
strong enough to cope with the tensions of the postwar world and 
help us achieve a peace that makes further social change possible 
and so lessen the need for future wars as a stimulus to cooperative 
effort. 

The Adult Council of the Henry Street Settlement House in New 
York gathered in October 1942 to discuss this problem of cultural 
integration as related to the present world situation and the future, 
seeking to understand why so little had been gained from the First 
World War for the cause of justice, tolerance, and the brotherhood 
of mankind. There was a widespread awareness of this great failure, 
a consciousness of guilt that stimulated a deeper sense of responsi- 
bility for participating in the work of making a better world. 

This group came to feel that the problems of minorities, par- 
ticularly of the Negro minority, are of central importance in a 
democracy. There is a too frequent appearance of prejudice, in- 
tolerance, and strife. The minority then functions in a negative way 
bringing social disintegration, the sense of belonging and con- 
tributing to human welfare is submerged. A reaffirmation of faith 
in our common goals becomes imperative. 

The Atlantic Charter and Roosevelt’s annual message to Con- 
gress, January 6, 1941, served to express and clarify what we want 
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as a whole people, also what we believe mankind wants. The Four 
Freedoms, of speech, expression, and worship, and freedom from 
want and from fear, are essential for human well-being. The Adult 
Council felt that the Four Freedoms needed to be expressed in a 
more concrete dramatic way and that the implications for minority 
problems should be made clear. 

Letters were sent to fourteen organizations asking their coopera- 
tion in furnishing any available written materials or dramatic sub- 
ject matter pertaining to the Four Freedoms. All that was gathered 
in this way was turned over for consideration to a committee which 
met several times weekly to discuss the content and report to the 
adult council. It was hoped that suitable material would be dis- 


covered so that a play could be produced at the Henry Street Settle- 


ment which would express the meaning of the Four Freedoms for 
minorities, illustrating in a concrete way their potentialities for con- 
structive social participation. ’ 

During this process of search and discussion the council did not 
merely wait for the committee to function but demonstrated their 
feeling for minorities by organizing two social gatherings. They 
sponsored a party for the benefit of our Chinese allies. Members of 
the group visited Chinatown, interviewed leading Chinese citizens, 
and planned the program. Chinese volunteers made the decorations 
for the Henry Street Settlement gymnasium where the party was 
held, suitable refreshments were served, and a Chinese newspaper 
editor spoke. Ninety dollars was raised for the Chinese War Relief 
Fund. Another party was organized by the Adult Council for our 
Russian allies. Native speakers and a Ukrainian chorus of thirty 
singers in costume furnished a lively program expressive of this 
great group of peoples, their achievements, difficulties, and hopes 
for the future. 

Both these events were primarily recreational though also edu- 
cational. The committee in its searching for a more effective way of 
reaching deeper levels of thought and action concerning minorities 
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came to realize that materials for a dramatic production expressing 
the spirit of the Four Freedoms had not been found. The members 
felt the need of coordinating the efforts of various agencies such as 
the Good Will Committee, the National Federation of Settlements, 
the United Neighborhood Houses, and, more particularly, the New 
York Adult Education Council. A new study group was formed; 
the objective was an experiment in adult education for postwar 
planning. 

Ten weekly meetings were held in which there was a constant 
interflow of discussion and critical analysis of the trends of thinking 
on the postwar world. At the end of the season a special meeting of 
the group was arranged by the Adult Council, Professor Lindeman 
being the speaker of the evening. 

With a deepened understanding of the complex postwar situation 
the group felt that minority problems are an area of central im- 
portance, particularly when dissimilarity of race is involved. Pro- 
fessor Lindeman pointed out that three quarters of the world 
population are “colored” and that these groups are becoming more 
and more politically and racially conscious and that unless we ac- 
cord them equal rights and understanding as fellow human beings 
there will be tensions and conflicts inimical to the growth of cul- 
tural unity. 

Members of the group felt a need for action. The Council evalu- 
ated the postwar course and expressed satisfaction in the reading, 
research, and discussion it had stimulated. Larger meetings of in- 
terested citizens had grown out of the group meetings; various 
progressive organizations were cooperating for better interracial 
understanding and common effort. The importance of electing the 
right people to government positions was recognized, also of check- 
ing on what these people did. Letters were written to their repre- 
sentatives letting them know how they felt about important issues. 

This kind of social action, valuable as it was, did not satisfy the 
members of the group. They wanted to do something themselves, 
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to sponsor a project that would reveal the capacities of a minority 
group to participate in and contribute to social life as a whole. After 
considering various methods of doing this, Miss Rose M. Wasser- 
man suggested the presentation of an exhibition showing the con- 
tribution of the Negro to various areas of American life which 
would involve the cooperative effort of individuals and organiza- 
tions who felt that such an exhibition would be an effective means 
of arousing a more widespread appreciation and deeper insight 
concerning what Negro citizens can and have done that is culturally 
significant and valuable. Miss Wasserman’s proposal of an exhibit 
was discussed and approved by Miss Helen Hall, headworker of the 
Henry Street Settlement. 

In organizing the exhibit many methods of gathering material 
and help were used. Letters were written to prominent Negro and 
white individuals and organizations explaining the project and re- 
questing aid in planning the exhibit. Visits were made to Harlem 
where it was found that there had been some previous exhibitions 
by local organizations but the interest aroused had not been suf- 
ficiently widespread. New methods were needed. 

People sent in materials including many pamphlets and books in 
response to the appeal made. Various clubs at the Settlement had 
meetings and round-table discussions dealing with Negro contribu- 
tions to our culture; every one was enthusiastic about the exhibition 
and pledged to help make it a success. 

Among the various organizations which cooperated was the 
Council Against Intolerance in America. Mr. John Becker, the pub- 
lic relations adviser, offered his services in planning and produc- 
ing the exhibit. Mr. Paul Kellogg, editor of the Survey Graphic 
which had published a Harlem issue in 1925, also was glad to help. 
With Miss Hall and Miss Wasserman they formed a committee of 
four to manage the production of the exhibit. It was felt that the use 
of volunteers was suitable and highly valuable but that professional 
skill was needed for the layout and mounting of the photographs in 
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the exhibition and that publicity was a serious problem, inadequacy 
in these areas being the reason for the incomplete success of former 
exhibitions of the same nature. 

In addition to the photographic material gathered there was an 
offer on the part of Mr. Kellogg to loan paintings by Mr. Winold 
Reiss. It was decided to have these on exhibit separately at 265 
Henry Street at the same time the groups of photographs were being 
shown so they would complement each other, signs in each place 
directing people to the other exhibit. The opening date was Febru- 
ary 27, 1944, the plan being to close on March 13. Due to enthusiastic 
public feeling the exhibition continued an additional week through 
March 20. 

For weeks before the opening date, publicity was given ina variety 
of ways. By word of mouth, information about what was being 
planned at Henry Street was widely disseminated. Members of the 
various clubs and committees told their friends and advertised the 
exhibit through other organizations of which they were members. 
In all the adult clubs there was round-table discussion on the 
Negro’s contribution to American life which stimulated growing 
interest. 

As the opening date approached there were suitable releases in 
the daily newspapers, the labor press including the Daily Worker, 
neighborhood news sheets, special Negro papers, and magazines 
such as Unity. A hundred posters were used in various libraries, 
their staffs being very active in the project, museums, the different 
schools, public, parochial, and colleges, including university gradu- 
ate schools of social work and research. Organizations such as the 
National Federation of Settlements, United Neighborhood Houses, 
the American Association of Adult Education, and the New York 
Adult Education Council gave full publicity. Two thousand flyers 
were distributed in the neighborhood and invitations sent to people 
especially interested as well as to affiliated organizations. Announce- 
ments were made in churches, schools, and at large meetings. There 
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was some use of radio at the WNYC station and attempts were 
made to interest a number of popular broadcasters. The chief effort 
in publicity however was made by the members of the adult coun- 
cil who also volunteered as clerical workers, hostesses, and ushers 
during the exhibition. 

In describing the photographic material assembled Mr. Becker 
referred to it as visual education, and pointed out that the method 
of presentation is similar to that used in the popular picture maga- 
zines, Life, Look, and Pic. For most people seeing is believing; con- 
victions and attitudes can be influenced and changed by what is 
seen. There must be a desire to see and also a way of presenting 
material that catches the eye and focuses the attention, arousing in- 
terest and new comprehension. The purpose of the exhibit was to 
show through use of photographs how the American Negro has 
contributed to our culture, history, and present-day life. 

There were twenty-three large placards and on each of these was 
mounted from one to eight photographs. The placards were ar- 
ranged in three main groups in addition to which there was a pic- 
torial introduction and conclusion. The first simply instructed the 
observer to follow the numbers in order; then came a placard with 
four photographs showing the Negro as farmer, worker, writer, 
and hero. This served to dispel the idea that colored people were 
socially useful only in some limited area in which the observer may 
have known them. 

The first main group of placards was concerned with the Negro’s 
background and his cultural contributions to America, showing 
that though the origin in Africa was different from the white man’s 
it is nevertheless worthy of our interest and respect. The photo- 
graphs go on to illustrate how profoundly American culture, our 
language, poetry, and music, for example, have been influenced by 
the Negro’s heritage. In addition there are many photographs of 
Negroes who have been and are eminent in the arts. 

The second group had its focus on Negro intelligence and in- 
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cludes statistics from Army I. Q. tests of World War I as well as 
pictures of writers, poets, educators, doctors, and architects, with 
a case of books by these Negroes and about them, showing the vari- 
ety of socially significant ways their intelligence was used. 

The third group of placards was devoted to the Negro in our his- 
tory and particularly with his patriotic record of fighting for dem- 
ocracy at home and abroad. The first photograph was the tomb of 
Crispus Attucks with the legend beneath it; all of us know about 
Paul Revere, the white hero, but how many of us know about Cris- 
pus Attucks, another hero, a Negro, the first American to be shot 
by the British in the American Revolution? This was followed by 
pictures of American Negro heroes in the War of 1812, the Civil 
War, the Spanish-American War, World War I, and also World 
War II. 

The concluding three placards stimulated the observer to think 
about what he had seen. The first of these showed Negro and white 
children playing together and had a brief legend to the effect that 
race prejudice is not inherent, children learn it from their elders. 
The second placard had pictures of Negro and white adults work- 
ing and playing together in various settings, defense industries, at 
a union meeting, in a housing project, and at the Stage Door Can- 
teen. The last placard was a photographic map: in the center the 
American flag, lines radiating from the flag to photographs of peo- 
ple in the Caribbean, South America, Africa, India, the Philippines, 
the East Indies, and China. The idea was to indicate that these 
colored peoples forming three fourths of the world’s population 
look to our treatment of the American Negro to see what we really 
mean when we speak of the Four Freedoms. 

The dynamic quality of the photographic material used and the 
artistic but purposeful way in which it was grouped and displayed 
made a definite appeal to the public. It was estimated that about 
two thousand persons saw the exhibit at least once, many living in 
the neighborhood or members of the Henry Street Settlement re- 
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turning to see it several times. Over one thousand seven hundred 
signatures were made in the guest book and a number of letters 
were received expressing appreciation and giving suggestions about 
presenting the exhibition in other places. 

During the period of exhibition there were four very successful 
evening gatherings which expressed the spirit of the project as a 
whole. The first was held in the Playhouse at the Settlement on the 
opening night. There were speeches by committee members, the 
headworker and others. The Third Naval Coast Guard Quartet 
with colored and white singers gave several numbers and a group 
from the Broadway musical, Carmen Jones, danced and sang. Every 
one enjoyed the atmosphere of fraternalism. 

The second event was an open house sponsored by Negro mem- 
bers of the settlement who were very happy about the exhibit and 
gained tremendously in confidence as a result. They changed the 
name of their Colored Community Club to the Marian Anderson 
Club. This group presented a playlet showing the contributions of 
great Negro women to American life. 

The third evening event was a dinner meeting given by Mr. Paul 
Kellogg, editor of the Survey Graphic, to honor Mr. Winold Reiss 
whose paintings of outstanding Negro personalities of twenty-five 
years ago were on exhibition simultaneously with the photographic 
exhibit. Colored and white people were invited to the dinner, their 
discussion centering about Mr. Reiss’s painting and the fact that in 
spite of their artistic value no museum would accept them for exhi- 
bition at the time they were painted. Dr. Alan Locke of Howard 
University commented on the change in attitude during the years 
now making it possible for some work by Negro artists to be 
exhibited. 

The last evening gathering was a tea given by the State, County 
and Municipal Workers of America. Seventy-five people attended 
including the local hospital officials and social service director. 
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They felt that the exhibit had met the need for more cooperation 
and friendship between Negro and white people. 

In evaluating the project Miss Rose Wasserman put first of all 
the interest and respect for the exhibit shown by neighborhood 
children many of whom had been in trouble because of antisocial 
and destructive behavior. At first they merely glanced at the pic- 
tures in a casual way but many returned alone to see them again 
and later brought their parents, often asking intelligent questions 
and entering into discussion. Sometimes a school class came to- 
gether and pupils wrote letters indicating a growth in respect and 
appreciation of the Negro. Two short plays were written on the 
theme of tolerance by pupils in Public School 110, showing that 
colored and white children can be good friends. 

The Board of Education and the Teachers’ Union recognized 
the educational value of the project and have arranged for copies 
and slides of the photographic material which was drawn from 
such a wide variety of sources. Several periodicals have requested 
stories about the project and how it utilized visual education as a 
means of fostering better interracial relationships, thus contribut- 
ing in a constructive way to the problem of minorities in the post- 
war world. 

So many organizations expressed a desire to use the exhibit that 
arrangements were made for allowing it to travel. On June 2, 1944, 
a list was made of twenty-three places where it has been shown 
including several cities outside New York State. The adult council 
of the Henry Street Settlement believes that it may be useful to 
many organizations throughout the country which may enlarge 
it by additional placards of their local Negro heroes. 

It is possible that the exhibit may stimulate similar exhibits of 
the contributions of other minorities to our country. The Italian 
group of the Henry Street Settlement is considering a project on 
what Italians have done and are doing for America. Cooperation 
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between minorities was encouraged by the project, the Marian 
Anderson Club voting to contribute to the United Jewish Appeal 
in addition to giving funds to Negro organizations. 

The photographic exhibit when used for a great social objective 
illustrates the potentialities of visual educational methods for adult 
education. There is a definite lack of information and need for 
more understanding about the role of minority groups in Ameri- 
can life. Those who participated in the project at the Henry Street 
Settlement found an effective way of meeting this need and help- 
ing in the process of social integration which will make the Four 
Freedoms a reality. 





Miss Smart is a case worker with the Telegram Unit, Home Service Department, of the 
Brooklyn Red Cross. 






























A SMALL CITY’S CHILDREN IN 1900 
Morris Steggerda 


Introduction 


Recently I completed a study on the anthropometry of approx- 
imately 200 children in Holland, Michigan. These children have 
been measured annually for the last 12 years; the record of their 
physical development was begun when they attended kindergarten 
and completed on their graduation from high school. 

Because of the troublesome times ahead of these children, it is 
natural that one should be somewhat concerned about their future. 
Having myself been born in Holland, Michigan, 43 years ago, hav- 
ing graduated from the same schools in which my anthropometry 
series was made, and having experienced along with the rest of my 
generation the uncertain, difficult times accompanying and fol- 
lowing the First World War, I find it interesting now to record 
certain sociological facts concerning the lives of my boyhood com- 
panions, with the thought that they may predict in some respects 
the sort of future to be expected for the present-day children of this 
midwestern town of 15,000 inhabitants. 

Holland, Michigan, may be considered an industrial town; it has 
many furniture factories, foundries, and other industries. Approxi- 
mately seventy-five per cent of its people are of Dutch extraction, 
the town having been settled less than 100 years ago by immigrants 
direct from the Netherlands. In the Netherlands these immigrants 
had been chiefly merchants, laborers, and farmers. There are ap- 
proximately twenty large churches in Holland, all of them well 
attended, and there is also a denominational college. Besides the 
public-school system there are two parochial schools, one Catholic 
and the other Protestant. The country surrounding the town con- 
sists chiefly of small farms and truck gardens. 

To begin this study I recorded the names of seventy-five persons 
who were my childhood companions about thirty-five years ago; 
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forty-eight of these were boys and twenty-seven girls. I then pro- 
ceeded to secure information concerning them, covering the follow- 
ing topics: (a) marital status, (b) number of children, (c) educa- 
tion, (d) occupation, and (e) miscellaneous facts. 

This information was gathered from several of my friends who 
have remained in Holland. I purposely limited the study to include 
only those persons who in childhood lived in the “East End” sec- 
tion of Holland, east of College Avenue. 


Results 


Marital Status. I was unable to secure data on the marital status 
of 3 of the 75 persons. Of the remaining 72, 67 had been married; 
7 of these had been divorced, 4 had been married twice, and 1 had 
been married three times, Four of the 75 persons married within 
the group, and 7 more of them married people who were also from 
the East End. Thirty married persons from other parts of the 
city of Holland. Eleven selected their mates from small towns near 
Holland, and 2 from distant parts of the State, and 4 from outside 
of the State of Michigan. 

The average number of children per married couple was 2.3, 
with a range of from none to 12. The distribution was as follows: 
unknown, 13; no children, g; one child, 17; two children, 17; three 
children, 7; four children, 4; five children, 3; six children, 2; eight 
children, 2; and twelve children, 1. These statistics do not represent 
completed families, since many of the mothers are still within the 
child-bearing age. ; 

Education. Data for this heading were secured for 73 of the 75 
persons investigated. They were grouped as follows: those who dis- 
continued school at the eighth grade or sooner; those who acquired 
a high-school education or some part of it; those who went to col- 
lege. Forty-eight students, or 55 per cent, left school during or at 
the end of the grades; fifteen, or 21 per cent, left during or after 
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high school; and ten, or 13 per cent, had some college training. Of 
the ten who attended college, six did some postgraduate work. 
Occupation. Among the forty-eight men of the group, and the 
twenty-four husbands of the women of the group, there were three 
who had no occupation when the survey was made. For nine others 
it was not possible to secure information. Thus we have data con- 
cerning the occupations of 63 adults, The distribution is as follows: 


Laborers 


Tradesmen 


Clerks and 


Policemen 


Factory workers 


Truck drivers 
Day laborers 


Private in United States Ar 
Railroad worker 


“Ne’er do well” . 


Bricklayers 
Electricians . 
Machinists 
Florist 
Printer 


Express clerks 
Detectives 
Sheriffs 
Policeman 
Store clerk 
Postal clerk . 





21 (33 per cent) 
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Businessmen Merchants 9 
Salesmen 4 
Accountants 2 
Banker I 

16 (25 per cent) 
Professional Teachers ....... 4 
Men a ee 


Civil engineer 


7 (10 per cent) 


Of the 3 others who had some college training, 2 became account- 
ants and 1 a florist. Of the women, 26 are listed as housewives, and 
8 claim additional occupations, three as stenographers, one as a fac- 
tory worker, one as a beauty-shop operator, one as a business 
woman, one as a teacher, and one as a store clerk. 


Miscellaneous Facts 


Six of the 75 persons have died: three as young adults, of tuber- 
culosis; two brothers as middle-aged men, of heart disease; and one 
middle-aged man by suicide. 

Three persons have been in prison as young adults; and one man, 
when in his late thirties, was confined to a mental institution. 


Discussion 


The seventy-five persons who make up this study lived as children 
on the east side of Holland, Michigan, in an area which represented 
approximately one fourth of the town. In this district there were a 
gas factory, two foundries, three furniture factories, a church, and 
a cemetery. The railroad extended from one end of the section to 
the other. The children belonged, in the main, to the factory work- 
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ing class. Those who attended college were of the same social stra- 
tum as those who did not. 

In 35 years the area and its people have not changed appreciably. 
There are now two more foundries, and all the streets are paved; 
but otherwise the district remains very much as it was during my 
youth. 

Briefly reviewing the educational trend of the group investigated, 
of which 55 per cent discontinued attendance at school during the 
grades, it would seem quite justified to predict that the present-day 
children will show a similar distribution as far as school attendance 
is concerned. Although more children attend high school today 
than in the previous generation, the growing need for factory 
and farm help, together with the heavily taxed incomes of parents, 
may result in a reduction of the numbers of pupils attending higher 
schools of learning. 

The marriage statistics will probably remain the same; while the 
size of individual families may be further reduced, owing to the fact 
that more women are seeking employment and are therefore unable 
to raise families. 

The figures listed under occupations demonstrate that factory 
workers and laborers lead in numbers, while professional workers 
are relatively few. The various advantages and inducements offered 
to laborers today, compared with those of a generation ago, may re- 
sult in further swelling the ranks of factory workers, tradesmen, 
and other laboring groups; while the repercussions of World War 
II on business enterprises and professions in general may seriously 
hamper the efforts of boys of the younger generation to establish 
themselves as businessmen and professionals. 

This short summary perhaps suggests more problems than it 
solves. Each of the aspects considered offers its own problem, and 
to analyze these fully it would be necessary to have further statisti- 
cal information. For example, it would be interesting to know (1) 
the reasons for leaving school in each case, (2) the average age at 
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marriage, (3) the amount of infant mortality among the children 
born, (4) more concerning the social standards of the families con- 
cerned. Then too, a whole new problem could be outlined concern- 
ing the offspring of these matings, for many of these children have 
already finished high school, and are now in various occupations, 
including the present Army. I realize that the data recorded here 
are fragmentary, yet I offer them for the interest which they may 
stimulate. 





Mr. Steggerda is with the Carnegie Institution of Washington, Cold Spring Harbor, New 
York. 








AN APPROACH TO THE CULTURAL 
PERSONALITY TYPE 


Asahel D. Woodruff 


Trends in social psychology were recently described by Cottrell 
and Gallagher’ as moving away from the Aristotelian form of 
thought and from “atomistic, static, mechanistic, teleological” de- 
scriptions of behavior toward a Galilean form of thought and such 
ideas as are incorporated in the terms “dynamic, operational, field, 
organism-as-a-whole” and others. The importance of the “situa- 
tion” in understanding behavior is freely acknowledged by social 
psychologists. 

It may be said to follow that any description of one’s basic effec- 
tive directional dispositions must be made up of the values one 
comes to cherish and to seek. This idea is involved in the Allport- 
Vernon Study of Values. It is also basic in the Lewinian field con- 
cept, where basic values may be the determiners of the valence of 
any given object in a specific field. An examination of Lewin’s writ- 
ing’ will also reveal how important the idea of a basic value pattern 
may be for understanding the nature of what he calls regional 
organizations. 

Using a value-testing technique‘ devised to reduce the rigidity 
of the Allport-Vernon test, and to allow for expression of highly 
individualized patterns of meaning and value, the writer believes 
it may be possible to approach the formation or description of a 
national type or of regional types of personality, where the person- 


* Leonard S. Cottrell and Ruth Gallagher, Developments in Social Psychology, 1930-1940 
(New York: Beacon House, Inc., 1941), Sociometry Monograph No. 1. 

* Gordon Allport and P. E. Vernon, A Study of Values (test) (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1931). 

*Kurt Lewin, Principles of Topological Psychology (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1936), chap. xvii. 

* Asahel D. Woodruff, “Personal Values and the Direction of Behavior,” School Review, 
January 1942, pp. 32-42. 
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ality is described, not in terms of specific traits, attitudes, habits, or 
such rigid concepts, but in terms of basic values. 

To explore such a possibility, a re-examination was made of the 
scores of 313 tests recently given to students in various parts of the 
United States. By combining the patterns of value of all of the 313 
subjects, it was possible to obtain the following results: (1) The 
average value pattern of the twelve values used in the test for all 
313 subjects considered as one group. The values are arranged in 
rank order of importance to the individuals on each test. (2) An 
index of the group’s homogeneity or heterogeneity on the rank 
assigned to each of the twelve values. (3) Possibilities of comparing 
the interrelationships of the twelve values in the pattern of the 
whole group as well as in subgroups set up according to certain 
characteristics. Each of the three outcomes will be discussed briefly. 
It must be clearly understood, however, that the sampling” used 
in this study is not adequate to allow the claim that this value pat- 
tern or personality type is the representative American type. The 
sampling does, however, give something resembling a nationwide 
spread in spite of its uneven distribution. In addition it should be 
remembered that the people included in the study are mostly col- 
lege students in late adolescence, with a few high-school students 
and a few young adults. 

The test used in this study asks the subject to solve three prob- 
lems, selection of a place to live, of a vocation, and of a social group 
to join. The available choices are described functionally, and the 
subject goes through four distinct steps in his solution to the prob- 
lem. Each step offers something of a check on his choices in the 
other steps. At the end of the test he has given the scorer informa- 
tion which enables him to set up a rank order pattern of twelve 


° The 313 subjects were tested in fourteen groups located as follows: four at the University 
of Chicago, five in other parts of Chicago than the University area, one in Utah, one in Ohio, 
one in Alabama, one in central Illinois, and one in Michigan. Most of the groups were located 
in schools which include religious training in their programs or are maintained by religious 
organizations, 
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values for the subject, and to interpret various other aspects of the 
subject’s problem-solving behavior. When numbers from one to 
twelve are assigned to the values according to their places in the 
pattern, it is possible to combine value patterns of any number of 
people, and determine the average rank order of each value for the 
group. The standard deviation of each value becomes an index of 
the group’s homogeneity on that value. Table 1 contains the data 
of interest to the particular problem now under discussion. 

From common-sense observation one might be prepared for the 
relative positions of social service, home life, friendship, religion, 
political power, and society. Homes and friends have been prom- 
inent aspects of our American culture. Social service seems to be an 
ideal of youth everywhere. Religion is becoming a traditional and 
casual aspect of our culture subject to wide variations throughout 
the country. College students on the whole seem not to be inter- 
ested greatly in politics or in a class-conscious formal sort of social 
life. 

On the other hand it may be surprising to some to see security 
in such a relatively prominent position. Wealth is often idealized 
by very young children, and its position with this group may offer 
some indication of the stage in growth and development at which 
it begins to lose its greatest appeal. Excitement may be similarly 
characterized. 

When these tests are subdivided into groups, as discussed else- 
where by the writer,’ the variations in the rank order of each value 
may be studied with relation to the background of the group’s 
members. It may then be noted that some values, notably religion, 
are ranked in nearly all positions from top to bottom by the various 
groups, a fact which is indicated in table 1 by the large value of 
sigma for religion. 


* Asahel D. Woodruff, A Study of the Directive Factors in Individual Behavior (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Libraries, 1941, private edition). 
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RANK ORDER OF TWELVE VALUES FOR 313 STUDENTS 


Rank 


Value 


Social service . 


Home life 


Friendship . 


Personal improvement 


Security 


Intellectual activity 


Religion 
Comfort 


Political power 


Society 
Wealth . 


Excitement 


Sigma 
2.85 
2.85 
2.33 
2.34 
2.67 
3-25 
3-97 
2.71 
2.82 
2.67 
2.81 


3-07 


PE 
of 
Sigma 
.08 
.08 
.06 
.06 
.07 
.09 
ts 
.07 
.08 
.07 
.08 
.08 


TABLE 2 


Mean 
Rank 
in All 
Tests 


4.08 


4.11 
4:27 
5.40 
5.46 
5.91 
6.73 
7.20 
8.19 
8.70 
8.71 
9.58 


PE Rank Order 


of 
Mean 


II 
ait 
.09 
.09 
.10 
12 
15 
.10 
II 
.10 
II 
12 


Table 2 contains the twelve values listed in the order of their sig- 
ma scores. Those with the smallest sigmas are least likely to change 
from subgroup to subgroup. Several interesting facts appear here. 

Religion, intellectual activity, and excitement, which are not 
ranked high, are distinctly more variable than the other nine values. 
There are significant differences between the size of their sigmas 


VALUES LISTED IN ORDER OF INDEX OF STABILITY 


Value 


Friendship 
Personal improvement . 
Security . 
Society 

Comfort . 
Wealth 

Political power . 
Social service 
Home life 

Excitement . , 
Intellectual activity . 
Religion . 


Sigma 
2.33 


2.34 
2.67 


2.67 
2.71 
2.81 
2.82 
2.85 
2.85 
3-07 
3-25 
3-97 
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and the other sigmas in the table. The sigmas of friendship and 
personal improvement, on the other hand, indicate a relatively high 
degree of stability from group to group. These two values are high 
in the rank order, but not at the top. This relation of the size of 
sigma to the rank of the value reveals a singular characteristic of 
the value pattern. It may be seen in table 1 that the two highest 
values are apparently not as stable as the third and fourth. If this 
were shown to be true in a larger study it might suggest the pos- 
sibility that the most stable values in our American culture are not 
always the ones most obvious in daily conduct. As a matter of fact 
seven of the twelve values have smaller sigma scores than social 
service and home life. The differences are statistically significant 
only in the case of friendship and personal improvement. 

Excitement is often mentioned by psychologists as a value of im- 
portance to preadolescents. Its large sigma score in these data may 
be due to the fact that the people tested vary from high-school 
seniors to graduate students in universities. Data in subgroup form’ 
indicate that its variability is related in some cases to age and in 
other cases to background. There may well be a common causal 
factor operating in both cases. 

Regional differences in intervalue relationships may be signifi- 
cant. The relative positions of two or more values in the pattern 
sometimes suggest subtle differences in the meaning of those values 
to the group. For example, in Table 1 social service and religion 
are separated rather widely. In some of the subgroups referred to 
earlier, they are placed together. Careful examination of the reasons 
given by the subject (in interviews) for separating or joining two 
such value concepts indicates that in some cases religion and social 
service are conceived to be the same thing, and in other cases appar- 
ently they have nothing in common. If such an interpretation is 
made in this case, it would suggest that on the whole religion in 
America is more institutional and symbolic than it is fraternal or 
socially effective. A careful study of the varying relationships of 


other pairs of values may reveal interesting facts about the relation- 
" Ibid. 
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ship between ideals and actual behavior in the American way of life. 

Although the sample in the present study is not adequate to lead 
to the description of a definite American personality type, the tech- 
nique appears to hold promise. It would seem to have the possibility 
of contributing three valuable outcomes, a rank order pattern of the 
values which are commonly cherished in the culture, an indication 
of the relative stability of those values throughout the large culture, 
and an approach to the understanding of the unique aspects of each 
value characteristic of the various subgroups throughout the larger 
cultural area. 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND SOCIAL CLASS 
William C. Kvaraceus 


The behavior of children has been shown to be the result of in- 
numerable variables. Few, if any, of these variables have the deter- 
mining and dominating effect on the behavior pattern such as 
results from the single factor of the parent’s method of earning a 
living. 

In a study of American culture the Lynds stated: 


“,..as the study progressed it became more and more apparent that the 
money medium of exchange and the cluster of activities associated with 
its acquisition drastically condition the other activities of the people.”* 


“,.. it is after all this division into working class and business class that 
constitutes the outstanding cleavage in Middletown. The mere fact of 
being born upon one or the other side of the watershed roughly formed 
by these two groups is the most significant single cultural factor tending 
to influence what one does all day long throughout one’s life . . .”* 


The influence of class factors in all behavior has been demon- 
strated by Warner and Lunt who reported a close relationship be- 
tween type of occupation and class status. 


“These is a high correlation between type of occupation and class posi- 
tion in Yankee City. If a person is a professional man or a proprietor he 
tends to be upper or middle class; if he is an unskilled worker he tends 
to be lower class. However, not all professional men are upper class and 
not all workers are lower class. Although clerks tend to be lower-middle 
class, some of them are upper class and others are lower class.”* 


In a study’ of delinquent aggression of 761 juveniles (563 boys 
and 198 girls) referred to the Passaic Children’s Bureau during the 


* Robert S. Lynd and Helen M. Lynd, Middletown (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1929), p. 21. 

* Ibid., p. 24. 

sw. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt, The Social Life of a Modern Community (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1941), Yankee City Series I, 26. 

*W. C. Kvaraceus, “The Role of the School in the Prevention and Control of Juvenile 
Delinquency.” Unpublished doctorate study, Harvard University, 1943. 391 p. 
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past five years, a careful check was made of the occupational classi- 
fication of the delinquents’ parents. The occupational distribution 
of the fathers and mothers of these delinquents was then compared 
with the distribution of all male and female workers in the commu- 
nity according to the 1940 Census. Tests of significance’ of the 
observed differences between proportions within the delinquent 
sample and the general population were applied. The results are 
presented in the following tables. 


TABLE I 


OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF FATHERS OF PASSAIC DELINQUENTS 
AS COMPARED TO GENERAL POPULATION ACCORDING TO 1940 CENSUS 


1940 Census 


Occupational Fathers Males 

Classification No. Per Cent Per Cent 6 fa 
Professional workers 3 56 4-71 — 45 
Semiprofessional . . . 3 56 1.19 — 13 
PUNE. fF los a egg 6.19 12.48 — 4.4 
Clerical, sales ist 1.50 14.85 — 86 
Ce eS, oo 3-56 14.05 — 6.9 
Factory operatives . . . 231 43-34 29.44 + 6.9 
Domesticservices . . . 3 56 18 + 2.0 
Services other than domestic 20 3-75 6.65 — 2.7 
Parmmibboems 2... 8 38 39 0.0 
Otherlaborers . . . . 179 33.58 11.00 +16.1 
W.P.A. 32 6.00 4.72 + ta 
Others Re —_- 34 — 
eee Pe Oy a Se 99.98 


* The + and — signs are used to indicate the direction of the difference. 


° The test of significance was based on the hypothesis that the true difference between 
sample and population is zero. If the difference between the hypothetical value and the 
observed value in units of the standard error correspond to the probability of 1/100 or 
2.576, the results are not consistent with the hypothesis and the difference is clearly signi- 
ficant. The following formulae were used after F. C. Mills, Statistical Methods (New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1940), p. 471 and p. 484. 
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A study of Table 1 reveals that significantly fewer fathers of de- 
linquents were represented in the classifications of the professions, 
proprietors, clerical and sales workers, craftsmen, and services other 
than domestic; significantly larger numbers were found coming 
from occupational groups including factory operatives and other 
laborers. No other significant differences were noted. 


TABLE 2 


OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF MOTHERS OF PASSAIC DELINQUENTS 
AS COMPARED TO GENERAL POPULATION ACCORDING TO 1940 CENSUS 


1940 Census 

Occupational Mothers Females 

Classification No. Per Cent Per Cent » 
Professional workers — 8.26 — 4.2 
Semiprofessional — 38 — 0.9 
Proprietors 4 2.05 2.56 — 0.4 
Clerical, sales 22 11.28 21.72 — 35 
Craftsmen -- = 1.28 — 16 
Factory operatives 102 52.31 48.29 + 11 
Domestic services Lge 22.56 8.83 + 66 
Services otherthan domestic 9 4.62 4.62 0.0 
Farm laborers — -- 06 — 0.4 
Other laborers 2 1.03 1.82 — 08 
W.P.A. 12 6.15 1.69 + 32 
Others — _ 49 
mee eee hy ae 100.00 100.00 


An examination of Table 2 reveals that significantly fewer 
mothers of delinquents were to be found in the professional work- 
ers group, and clerical and sales classification; significantly larger 
numbers were uncovered in the domestic services and the W.P.A. 
group. 

Since this group of delinquents and predelinquents represent all 
cases referred to an easily accessible child-study agency by the 
schools, social and recreational agencies, police, parents, and other 
individuals with complaints, they more nearly include all children 
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showing the delinquent-aggression pattern than would a delin- 
quent group defined in terms of those who make a court appear- 
ance. Hence it is expected that the usual “screening” was not in 
operation in this community to the extent that it is usually found 
working in the average industrial city. That it was operating to 
some unknown degree, of course, cannot be denied. Because of the 
nature of the Children’s Bureau set-up and the extensive use made 
of the Bureau’s facilities by the various organizations, agencies, and 
individuals, it is felt that the screening that might ordinarily ac- 
count for fewer referrals from the upper classes was not as fine as is 
the usual case in the average community.” 

Recapitulation. Most behavior has been shown by various writers 
and investigators to conform and to follow patterns according to 
class position in the higher, middle, or lower social levels in a com- 
munity. The manner in which the parent earns his living is one of 
the strongest determinants, but by no means the only one, of this 
class position. 

The Passaic data gathered on 761 delinquents reveal that signifi- 

_cantly fewer parents of the sample population were earning their 
living in the professions, by working as proprietors, clerks and sales 
personnel, craftsmen, and in services other than domestic. At the 
same time, significantly larger proportions were found to come 
from the factory operatives, W.P.A., other laborers, and domestic 
services. It should be noted that these latter groups represent the 
economically and socially frustrated classes. It is highly probable 
that delinquent-aggression has its roots in the conflicts and frustra- 
tions that take place in the lower lower, upper lower, lower middle 
and to some extent the upper middle classes which are made up 
largely by families who earn their living in the manner of the par- 
ents of the Passaic delinquents. 


* Other data concerning these 761 cases bear this out. See W. C. Kvaraceus, “The Role of 
the School in the Prevention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency.” 





Dr. Kvaraceus is in the educational system of Jersey City, N. J. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Man and His Habitation, by RapHAKAMAL MuKeERjJEE. Foreword 
by B. Sahni. London and New York: Longmans, Green and Com- 


pany, 1940, 320 pages. 


This treatise will appeal to all persons seriously interested in rural and 
city ecology, in social and economic planning, and in the description of 
country, town, and city contrasts, especially in India. 

Unfortunately, no photographs or maps accompany the written text. 

In style, this book is a series of complete, lucid, stately sentences. It may 
be that the best social-science English prose is formulated in the con- 

_templative mind of a man of India! The author’s conclusions are as 
sound as his method of presentation is praiseworthy. 

The effects of industrialism upon personalities and social institutions 
in India climaxes the descriptions of sparse and dense rural settlements. 


Genes and the Man, by Bent.Ey Grass. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity, Bureau of Publications, 1943, 386 pages. 


Some years ago Professor S. Ralph Powers set out to reorganize the 
basic fields of science into a more integrated and better oriented pattern. 
His intent was to make available to the young teachers of science a more 
“suitable collation of content and thereby increase their effectiveness in 
attaining the social objectives of science instruction. The fifth book in 
the series edited by him Genes and the Man by Bentley Glass brings 
together much of the newer knowledge of reproduction, embroyol- 
ogy, growth, heredity, and aging of the human. It is technically ade- 
quate for the teaching scientist and still a book that can be read by the 
interested layman. It should certainly fulfill the function for which it 
was intended. 


Germany Will Try It Again, by Stcrw ScHuttz. New York: Reynal 
and Hitchcock, Inc., 1944, 238 pages. 


The gossipy chit-chat character of much of Sigrid Schultz’s interpreta- 
tion of her quarter-century of reportage from Berlin tempts the reviewer 
to judge Germany Will Try It Again a superficial book. Nevertheless, 
in spite of the hostile orientation toward the mythical entity “Germany” 
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implicit in the title, the author has unconsciously painted a larger and 
more discriminating picture. The vignettes of which it is composed in- 
dict men and women of post-World-War I—not Germans alone, but also 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, and Americans. Even these men were not all 
bad either, she implies; at times and under stresses they acted evilly and 
unwisely—against their own long-term self-interests as it proved. 

That emotionally unstable, avaricious, ambitious, unreflective individ- 
uals, and the institutions they may dominate, “will try it again” —as they 
have already tried it again and again through all human history—is the 
lesson that should be drawn from this book. Eternal vigilance, at home 
as well as abroad, is the price of liberty. Madness and bestiality are poten- 
tialities in human nature; economic chaos favors their dominance; Ger- 
many is a tragic example; but it could have happened in France or in 
England or in America. Germaniphobia is dangerous if it averts our 
attention from our own economic and political instability and its poten- 
tial psychic counterparts. 


Secondary Schools for American Youth, by L. A. Wittiams. New 
York: American Book Company, 1944, 531 pages. 


The first third of Williams’s text for upper division college students 
preparing to teach in high schools provides a succinct historical back- 
ground for understanding the modern school. Succeeding chapters deal 
with objectives, curriculum organization, classroom procedures, ap- 
praisal, guidance, and health of pupils, class management, objective aids 
to instruction, student activities, and the continuing problems of youth. 
The book fulfills its purpose; it provides a sound orientation for the 
beginning teacher of youth both to the school institution and to young 
people whom he would help. 


The Child at Home and School, by Eprru M. Leonarp, Lituian E. 
Migs, and CATHERINE S. VAN DER Kar. New York: American 
Book Company, 1942, 850 pages. 


This book makes a definite contribution to educational psychology in 
that it is interesting, rich in material, illustrative, and easily understood. 
The various types of development such as the mental, physical, motor- 
manipulative, social-emotional, and aesthetic growth are discussed. Prob- 
lems are created and are then developed by excellent solutions. The 
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child’s concepts of God, death, sex, and Santa Claus are adequately dealt 
with so that the child suffers no embarrassment or disillusionment. 
There is a great deal of explanation in relation to the teacher’s duties in 
careful planning of a school curriculum, the subjects, and several meth- 
ods of teaching including an elastic program. Without a doubt, this book 
aids the teaching profession in that it gives superb information regard- 
ing the child’s mind and its relation to any form of education whether 
it is derived from the mother or the teacher. 


Discovering Ourselves: A View of the Human Mind and How It 
Works, by Epwarp A. Strecker, KENNETH E. AppEL, and JoHN 
W. Appet. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1943, 434 pages. 


The title is a significant one, for this book fulfills the promise made in 
it. Students, educators, and nonprofessional people can discover them- 
selves, can come to an understanding of their inner selves and of the 
emotions playing such a big part in their habits of thinking and living, 
by reading this book. The book is based on sound scholarship and at the 
same time its dynamic style is attractive to the layman’s as well as the 
professional person’s mind. This edition is well organized, gives a clear- 
cut picture of the field of mental hygiene, and should be of assistance to 
patients and those people who are living under the great tensions created 
by this war. 

The book is in two parts. The first part describes the relationship be- 
tween body and mind, gives definitions of psychological concepts, and 
clears up the popular misconceptions of complexes. Constructive and de- 
structive complexes are discussed, and the three great complexes, ego, sex, 
and herd, are analyzed at length. There are three excellent chapters on 
the emotions, the first chapter a general discussion, the two following 
ones have more specific discussions of fear and anger. This section should 
help every one in understanding the part emotions play in this war, and 
is well adapted for understanding by nonprofessional people. 

Part II devotes a chapter to each phase of the mental adaptations 
which people make in meeting conflicts. Each chapter shows the posi- 
tive contribution as well as the negative one which is made by the use of 
adjustment mechanism, and many examples aid in making the points 
realistic. Thirteen ways of meeting conflicts are discussed and the dan- 
gers which attend the exaggerated use of these ways are indicated. The 
therapies given emphasize the theme—“Because the emotions constitute 
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such powerful driving forces, both for good and evil, they must be guided 
into outlets which afford release and satisfaction to the individual, and 
which find acceptance and utilization by the group.” 

Unlike the usual graphs that can be read only by a statistician, the dia- 
grams in this book are novel in form and are immediately understand- 
able. There is an appendix at the back of the book which contains ques- 
tions of review on each chapter. 

The book should help stimulate the need for an understanding of the 
inner self in order to unite body and mind into a whole functioning per- 
sonality, and should be of use to those people suffering from handicaps 
and maladjustments, and to those who are striving to prevent such con- 
ditions in others. 


Children’s Reactions to a Contemporary War Situation, by RaLPu 
C. Preston. New York: Columbia University, Bureau of Publica- 


tions, 1942, 96 pages. 


The purpose of this study was to analyze the reactions of children to a 
foreign war situation and to describe the impact of large-scale adult so- 
cial activity upon selected American children. The conflict current at the 


time of the study (1940) offered an unusual opportunity to explore such 
activity. Two devices were used to obtain the children’s reactions—the 
formal group test and the personal interview. This study showed that 
war children are captivated by and tend to inform themselves of the dra- 
matic and lean toward the spectacular (violence and atrocities such as 
the sinking of ships and so on), whereas they trip over, do not grasp, or 
have misinformation about specific or documented knowledge. 

The children freely expressed their attitude toward the war. Their de- 
gree of partisanship varied but there was evidence to show that this atti- 
tude was far short of general acceptance of blind partisanship. Attitudes 
toward the institution of war were also noted—emphasizing causes of 
war, importance of leadership, and desire to undertake military service. 

Many of the findings were treated statistically in order to make pos- 
sible comparisons between groups differing in age, sex, I.Q., and so on. 

According to Mr. Preston there are two main implications of this 
study: (1) There can be little justification for expecting children in het- 
erogeneous school groups to show similar degrees of interest in or per- 
formance with current events material; (2) It is questionable whether it 
is reasonable to require children of twelve years or younger to engage in 
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systematic, detailed study of large-scale social undertakings that do not 
impinge directly upon their experience. 


Relaxation, by JosepHine L. RatHBone. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity, Bureau of Publications, 1943, 157 pages. 


This little volume, written by an expert, deals with a very timely topic. 
With a war raging in many parts of the world, increased tensions result- 
ing from a speeded-up production in industry, and disrupted home life, a 
very real need exists for a therapy that will bring relief. This book offers 
a realistic approach for recuperation and revitalization from strenuous 
living. 

There are chapters on Concern About Tension, Signs of Tension, 
Physical Factors in Fatigue, Psychological Factors in Fatigue, Physical 
Methods of Treatment, and Psychological Methods of Treatment. 

The contents reflect a fine integration of materials from physical edu- 
cation, health, sociology, philosophy, and mental hygiene. 


New Schools for a New Culture, by Cartes M. MacConneLt, 
Ernest O. MEtsy, and Curist1an O. Arnot. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1943, 229 pages. 


If the reader can avoid the plural implication in the title of this book, 
and read it as a case-study presentation of one new school seeking to meet 
the demands of its present culture, he will find this a most helpful and 
challenging book. There is plenty in educational literature urging educa- 
tors to break away from outworn conventional patterns; there is lament- 
ably little furnishing guidance for the establishing of the new. The au- 
thors’ reporting of the planning and working of the New School, a part 
of Evanston Township High School, is sufficiently explicit for the most 
puzzled and unimaginative. Perhaps the best chapter is VI: The New 
School: Questions and Objections, where most of the stock criticisms of 
the new education are examined and answered. 


Curriculum Principles and Social Trends, by J. Minor Gwynn. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1943, 630 pages. 


Here is obviously a textbook for use at the college level in classes in 
schools of education. The excellent bibliographies in classified form, and 
the lists of problems for individual study and class discussion which ac- 
company each chapter would make that apparent, even if the content did 
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not. For those schools of education which have courses in principles of 
education and are in need of new texts a thorough examination of this 
book is commended. The emphasis all the way through it is upon cur- 
riculum revision. Here will be found some history of education, some 
educational sociology, some psychology, and a great deal of research and 
reporting of educational experimentation and practice in the area of cur- 
riculum, both at the elementary and the secondary levels. Indeed, the 
range is so great that the treatment of any specific item in the writer’s 
outline is superficial, in the sense of requiring further study for a full 
understanding. Perhaps in a textbook of this sort, this is as it should be. 


The Education of Nurses, by Isang Marrtanp Stewart. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1943, 399 pages. 


In this book Professor Stewart has set herself the task of writing an 
introductory survey “for professional students and workers in the field 
of nursing education” and of providing “a general orientation for non- 
nursing groups” such as “board members and administrative officers in 
hospitals, nursing service agencies, higher educational institutions; mem- 
bers of State and other accrediting bodies; interested individuals in the 
allied professions of medicine, public health, and education; parents and 
friends of student and graduate nurses; responsible government officials 
and public spirited citizens.” Difficult and imposing as is such an under- 
taking, Professor Stewart has been remarkably successful in attaining her 
objective. 

The first half of this book is a compact and critical discussion of the 
historical development of nursing. Unlike older, traditional histories of 
nursing, which tended to overwork the romantic approach, Professor 
Stewart’s treatment draws a clear distinction between permanent values 
and temporary human limitations. The influence on nursing of the social 
forces at work in this country between 1913 and 1933, the economic col- 
lapse of 1929 and the depression that followed this collapse, and the con- 
ditions that eventuated in the present world conflict are depicted before 
the reader as a vast panorama with master strokes. The bewildered curi- 
osity aroused in the reader by this realistic picture of his world is satisfied 
by the author’s courageous predictions concerning future trends. Profes- 
sor Stewart believes that in the future “there will be more rapid changes 
than the race has ever seen before,” “that the pace of life will be swifter,” 
and “that society is in for fundamental readjustments in organization.” 

Although many people are looking forward to things settling down 
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after the war, Professor Stewart sees “no rest for the life-saving profes- 
sions.” Many duties long regarded by nurses as theirs by tradition will be 
transferred to other professional workers and new responsibilities will be 
added. “Nursing staffs will increase in size.” Professor Stewart believes, 
“and be connected more and more with official or governmental agen- 
cies. Trends toward collective undertakings in health work are leading us 
toward more medical, hospital, and health centers, as well as more con- 
solidated schools and colleges, and other forms of collective effort.” 

In the concluding chapters of this book, the author considers the demo- 
cratic philosophy of nursing education and the development of leadership 
in the nursing profession. Professor Stewart urges that particular empha- 
sis be placed upon the identification, selection, and professional develop- 
ment of individuals who possess the qualities for leadership, because “the 
future of nursing education depends in large degree on the leaders of 
today and on those who are now preparing for leadership.” At the close 
of each chapter there are suggested problems for study and discussion 
and also suggested references for additional reading. These aids will be 
found both useful and stimulating by students and by teachers who will 
want to use this book as a text. The book’s usefulness in the classroom is 
further enhanced by an excellent index. 


Russia and The United States, by Prrrim A. Soroxin. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 1944, 253 pages. 


Professor Sorokin has a rich background from which to interpret Rus- 
sian-American relations. He was born and reared within the lowest classes 
and rose through the social strata to a professorship in the University 
of St. Petersburg and eventually to a post in Kerenski’s cabinet. He par- 
ticipated in the revolution and subsequently had to flee the country for 
safety. In the United States he taught at the University of Minnesota and 
at present is chairman of the department of sociology at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

The author believes that one of the miracles of this civilization has 
been the 150 years of unbroken peaceful relations between the United 
States and Russia. He attributes this to several factors—both countries 
are vast continents and demanded the qualities of the pioneer in their 
development; both countries show unity in diversity, thereby showing 
strength because of their differences; both countries were developed 
through relatively peaceful means. He then compares the social insti- 
tutions of the two countries and makes the case that they are much more 
alike than the propaganda of the past two decades would have us believe. 
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The moral influence of each of these nations upon the other has been 
profound. America contributed ideas of freedom and liberty and Russia 
contributed to the development of esthetic tastes of America. 

Sorokin believes the Communist pattern is disappearing in Russia— 
just as the capitalist pattern is disappearing in the United States. His 
panacea for world peace demands an international organization, a re- 
integration of basic values, and the universalizing of norms of conduct. 
The contribution of the book lies in the treatment of the data about the 
two countries, rather than in his guess about what would bring everlast- 


ing peace. 
Common Cause, by G. A. Borcese. New York: Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, 1943, 448 pages. 


In this important book, Professor Borgese, writing in distinguished 
and passionate prose, gives a penetrating interpretation of the present 
global war. He describes its background, the attitudes and policies of the 
nations involved, including those of the Papacy, the present outlook, and, 
finally, he discusses the problematical future of mankind. 

The modern world, he points out, is confronted with three choices: 
Will the earth become one vast empire, ruled in the centuries-old fashion 


of empire? Will there, instead, be created a world republic, free of the 
dangerous divisions of race, color, and creed? Or will the postwar world 
once again turn to chaos and despair? 

Professor Borgese’s liberal plea at the end of his book is for the com- 
mon man to become aroused and seek universal deliverance by truly 
entering the fight and by joining in a common cause of faith to smash 
demofascism to secure the enemy’s “unconditional surrender.” 


Handbook of Tabular Presentation, by Ray Ovm Hatt. New York: 
Ronald Press Company, 1943, 112 pages. 


The planning and construction of statistical tables is an art which, all 
too seldom, is well executed. As indicated by the subtitle, this manual is 
designed as a guide for those who have occasion to edit such tables as well 
as for those who make them. 

The text is well divided into three parts. Part I deals with the basic 
“principles of tabular criticism” as applied to titles, numbering, head- 
notes, stubs, captions, footnotes, citations, and miscellaneous considera- 
tions. In Part II, there is a systematic presentation of thirteen tables with 
detailed criticisms and suggestions for planning and improved exhibit in 
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each case. Practice exercises and problems are freely given in Part III, 
chiefly in the way of editing and revising the more or less crude examples 
of tables here exhibited. 

The author’s experience as an editor of statistical abstracts insures the 
practical value of the manual. It is a real contribution which should be 
thoroughly studied by all who engage in the making or publishing of 
statistical reports. 


Health for the Having, by Witt1aM R. P. Emerson. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1944, 146 pages. 


Nearly every person at work professionally in the field of health edu- 
cation has felt the need for a manual of authoritative information con- 
cerning health which could be put into the hands of the general public. 
Dr. Emerson’s book is just such a book. Here presented in lucid, nontech- 
nical language is the information required by all persons who desire to 
correct faulty habits, to develop desirable ones, and to maintain the physi- 
cal fitness which is the foundation of all life’s activities. The importance 
of the physical examination, problems of underweight and of overweight, 
the intelligent adjustment of the diet to the physical requirements of the 
individual, and the efficient budgeting of time are typical of the areas 
given clear and vitalized treatment by Dr. Emerson. The appendix, con- 
taining lists of one hundred calorie portions of foods and detailed tables 
of weight and height, is a welcome and most useful part of this work. 
The excellent index extends still further this book’s range of usefulness. 
The reviewer predicts a broad and enthusiastic acceptance for this vigor- 
ous and original contribution to the literature of health education. 


Ambassador to Industry, the Idea and Life of Herman Schneider, 
by Crype W. Park. New York: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 


1943, 324 pages. 


This biography of Herman Schneider serves the threefold purpose of 
providing a complete history of the growth of the engineering school at 
the University of Cincinnati, of presenting a stimulating life story of an 
American through the eventful four decades of this century, and of show- 
ing the mushroom development of Herman Schneider’s idea, which was 
the cooperative engineering college program. 

In this publication, cooperative courses, since their inception at the 
University of Cincinnati in 1906, are given considerable space. This could 
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be expected since Herman Schneider’s life story is really the story of co- 
operative education. 

Because of the many varied interests which this educator was able to 
weave into a most complete career, his biography becomes even more 
than a counselor’s reference text. 

Here in a single volume we receive a picture of a man, a sample of his 
role as a poet, a teller of stories, and a practical philosopher. Mr. Park, the 
author, has shown striking skill in presenting so many sided an individ- 
ual in so brief a treatment. 


Lives Around Us, by Atan Devor. New York: Creative Age Press, 
Inc., 1942, 221 pages. 


So-called nature stories written for the layman are often scientifically 
accurate but deficient as literature, or they make excellent reading but 
include unsubstantiated and careless statements of science. Many of them 
are neither good science nor good literature. It is seldom that one en- 
counters a book that indicates both factual exactitude and fine writing. 
Devoe’s Lives Around Us is such a book. Its twenty separate incidents are 
told with all the familiarity of a close scholar and with the easy flow of 
words of the artist. 


Handling Personality Adjustments in Industry, by Ropert N. Mc- 
Murray. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1944, 297 pages. 


The author writes for “top management” from the prospective of ex- 
periences as a rank and file employee, with a consulting practice in indus- 
trial relations and the professional background of a psychologist. The 
emphasis is upon “qualitative, subjective and clinical techniques” with 
simplifying examples in an industrial setting. It frankly pioneers from a 
psychological and psychiatric approach. Broad employee interests are as- 
sumed, suggestions are offered for selection techniques, maladjusted 
workers, and industrial training personnel methods. A reasonable degree 
of objectivity is required if the suggested selection procedure is applied. 

Food for thought is contained herein for those willing to discard the 
expensive “rule-of-thumb” selection methods. A case is built up for per- 
sonnel research departments as profitable for large companies. The same 
is suggested for smaller ones on a cooperative basis. 

In postwar thinking this book places as easy to understand, stimulat- 
ing, and a challenge to provocative thinking for those who disagree. 








